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COMMUNICATION 



WHY NOT VALURE? 



In the American Economic Review for June, 1918, Professor Ir- 
ving Fisher discusses the question, "Is Utility the Most Suitable Term 
for the Concept it is Used to Denote?" As a substitute for the am- 
biguous term "utility" Professor Fisher favors the word "wantability" 
and suggests a new unit to be called "wantab." 

The word "wantability" is no doubt preferable to the form "wanted- 
ness" if the aim be to indicate "the capacity for being wanted" rather 
than "the essential fact that an object is actually wanted." But how 
are we to achieve the "statistical measurement" of "marginal wanta- 
bility" except through data registering marginal wantedness, the actual 
value-making quality? 

Somewhat more than a year ago, in conversation with Professor 
Fisher, I ventured to suggest a new name for the exchange value con- 
cept. I had used the word in one of my pamphlets privately printed. 
The original suggestion read as follows: 

Discussions of this subject could be made clearer by the use 
of a new name for this concept. The word "value," because of its 
common use in a different sense and its occasional use with modi- 
fiers by writers on economics, is more or less confusing to the aver- 
age reader. It is as though we had no word for the color, "black," 
and that the word "dark" meant either black, partially black, 
gloomy, or obscure. Expert word jugglers may contrive to convey 
various meanings with the same word but the average busy man 
tires of their difficult patter. He wants to catch their meaning with- 
out mental gymnastics. Various more or less possible words have 
occurred to the writer but his choice until he hears a better sug- 
gestion would be the now obsolete word "valure." The meaning 
of this term would be somewhat altered and its use sharply lim- 
ited to this thought of general exchange value, while the word 
value would convey only its more common significance. Having 
once made the acquaintance of the new term, the reader would no 
more confuse valure with value than dark with black. 

Valure, like wantability or wantedness, would have "the great ad- 
vantage of breaking away from the misleading associations which cling 
to terms already in use." Some derivative of the new word would 
serve to express without ambiguity the idea back of the term "economic 
good," a want-satisfier having valure. Possibly "valuron" would answer, 
or the abbreviated form "val." Surely either would be preferable to 
the makeshift terms now in use. "Valuration" would be the ascertain- 
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ment or determination of valure; but as valure can be definitely deter- 
mined only by price comparison it would not seem necessary to go 
further and coin a name for a measured quantity of valure. Gaging 
valure in the abstract would be measuring with words the unmeasur- 
able — a philosophic pastime. 

D. J. Tinnes. 
Hunter, North Dakota. 



